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Some  Data  on  Students  Entering 
Teacher  Training 

By  E.  J.  ASHBAUGH 

During  the  past  two  years  all  Freshmen  entering  the 
School  of  Education  at  Miami  University  have  been 
required  to  register  in  a  course  entitled  “Introduction 
to  Education.”  Since  there  were  a  large  number  of  students  to 
be  met  in  one  hour,  a  brief  questionnaire  was  placed  in  their 
hands  as  a  means  of  acquainting  the  instructor  with  a  few  facts 
regarding  each  student.  The  following  data  were  taken  from 
these  questionnaire  sheets  which  were  filled  out  by  the  student 
at  the  first  meeting  of  the  class  and  collected  before  the  end 
of  the  hour. 

The  first  question  was,  “Where  is  your  home?  open  coun¬ 
try;  village  of  less  than  two  thousand;  town  of  two  thousand 
to  five  thousand;  cities  of  five  thousand  or  above.”  The  tabu¬ 
lation  of  573  papers  revealed  the  fact  that  22  per  cent  of  these 
students  lived  in  the  open  country,  i8  per  cent  in  villages  of 
less  than  two  thousand,  13  per  cent  in  towns  of  two  to  five  thou¬ 
sand,  and  48  per  cent  in  cities.  The  1930  census  for  the  state 
of  Ohio,  from  which  more  than  95  per  cent  of  these  students 
came,  shows  that  64  per  cent  of  its  population  is  in  the  cities. 
No  data  are  available  for  the  other  divisions.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  a  much  larger  percentage  of  students  are  coming 
into  the  teacher-training  course  at  Miami  from  the  rural  and 
small-town  areas  than  would  be  true  if  they  entered  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  population  of  such  areas  in  the  state  as  a  whole. 

The  second  question,  “Where  did  you  do  your  elementary- 
school  work?  Rural,  village,  city  schools”  showed  that  17  per 
cent  were  educated  in  rural  elementary  schools,  34  per  cent  in 
village  schools,  and  48  per  cent  in  city  schools.  A  smaller 
proportion  of  these  students  had  their  elementary  work  in  rural 
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schools  than  now  are  living  in  the  open  country.  Moreover,  a 
cross  check  revealed  the  fact  that  only  56  per  cent  of  those 
whose  homes  are  in  the  open  country  attended  elementary  rural 
schools,  while  87  per  cent  of  those  who  now  live  in  the  cities 
received  their  elementary  preparation  in  city  schools.  Mobility 
of  population  accounts  for  part  of  this,  but  consolidation  of 
schools  and  transportation  undoubtedly  account  for  more. 

To  the  third  question,  “When  did  you  decide  to  become  a 
teacher?”  534  of  the  573  students  replied.  Table  I  reveals 
significant  data  on  this  point.  It  is  read  as  follows;  24  per  cent 
of  those  whose  homes  are  in  the  open  country  reached  their 
decision  during  their  senior  year  in  high  school  or  the  summer 
following.  In  other  words,  some  time  between  the  September 
when  they  entered  high  school  as  Seniors  and  the  opening  of 

TABLE  I 

Percentage  of  Students  from  Each  Home  Group  Who  Selected 
Teaching  as  a  Profession  at  Specified  Times 


In  Senior  Year  In  Junior  In  Freshman  , 

of  High  School  or  Senior  or  Sophomore 

or  Fallowing  Year  in  Year  in 

Summer  High  School  High  School  Graaes 


their  freshman  work  at  college  they  decided  to  enter  training 
for  teaching.  Thirty-five  per  cent  of  those  whose  homes  are  in 
the  open  country  reached  their  decision  some  time  during  the 
junior  and  senior  high-school  years.  This,  of  course,  includes 
the  24  per  cent  mentioned  before.  Sixteen  per  cent  decided 
during  the  freshman  or  sophomore  years  in  high  school,  and  27 
per  cent  indicated  that  they  reached  their  decision  while  they 
were  yet  students  in  the  elementary  grades.  The  other  figures 
are  read  in  exactly  the  same  manner.  These  percentages  do  not 
total  100  since  some  students  indicated  less  definitely,  as  in 
“high  school”  or  in  “junior  high  school.” 

All  students  entering  the  University  must  take  a  general- 
intelligence  test.  An  examination  of  the  intelligence  of 
the  students  coming  from  the  different  classifications  of  home 
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location  shows  that  those  coming  from  the  open  country  and 
small  villages  are  alike,  and  those  coming  from  the  towns  and 
cities  are  alike.  The  difference  in  median  intelligence,  however, 
between  the  groups  coming  from  open  country  and  village  and 
those  coming  from  the  towns  and  cities  is  approximately  ii 
points  in  a  centile  distribution. 

When  the  intelligence  scores  were  examined  for  each  of  the 
groups  in  Table  I  it  was  seen  that  without  exception  the  median 
intelligence  was  higher  for  the  group  making  the  earlier  choice. 
In  other  words,  the  median  intelligence  of  the  students  who 
say  they  reached  their  decisions  to  become  teachers  while  they 
were  in  the  elementary  grades  was  higher  for  each  of  the  resi¬ 
dent  groups  than  those  who  stated  that  they  reached  their 
decision  during  the  early  high-school  grades,  and  they  in  turn 


TABLE  II 

Percentage  of  Boys  and  Girls  Selecting  Teaching 
AT  Time  Specified 


In  Senior 
or  Junior 
Year  of 
High  School 

In  Sophomore 
or  Freshman 
Year  of 
High  School 

In  Junior 
High-School 
Years 

In 

Elementary 

Grades 

<1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

! 

Boys ... 

61 

22 

3 

1 

Girls. .  . 

36 

19 

11 

29 

were  higher  than  those  who  reached  their  decision  during  the 
last  two  years  of  high-school  work. 

Again  the  figures  given  in  Table  II  do  not  add  100  because 
of  indefinite  replies,  but  we  have  no  reason  to  think,  if  the 
others  were  classified,  that  they  would  materially  change  the 
ratios  given.  Here  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  girls  made  their 
selection  earlier  than  the  boys.  It  may  be  accounted  for  in  part, 
at  least,  by  the  fact  that  most  elementary-school  teachers  are 
women  and  are  much  more  likely  to  be  the  ideal  both  as  to 
character  and  vocation  for  girls  than  for  boys.  Considering  all 
groups  together,  irrespective  of  sex  and  home  location,  it  was 
found  that  42  per  cent  of  those  who  selected  teaching  during 
the  junior  or  senior  year  in  high  school  were  among  the  upper 
50  per  cent  in  intelligence}  46  per  cent  of  those  who  selected 
teaching  during  their  freshman  or  sophomore  year  in  high 
school  were  among  the  upper  50  per  cent}  57  per  cent  of  those 
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who  decided  during  their  junior  high-school  grades  were  among 
the  upper  50  per  cent,  and  67  per  cent  of  those  who  selected 
teaching  in  the  elementary  grades  were  among  the  upper  50 
per  cent.  Now  these  data  tend  to  show  that  those  who  select 
teaching  early  are  more  intelligent  than  those  who  selec  it  late, 
or,  vice  versa,  that  those  who  are  more  intelligent  tend  to  make 
their  selection  earlier  than  those  who  are  less  intelligent.  Of 
those  in  the  upper  half  of  the  intelligence  group,  31  per  cent 
selected  teaching  while  they  were  yet  in  the  elementary  grades, 
while  of  those  in  the  lower  half  of  the  intelligence  group  one-half 
as  many  selected  teaching  while  they  were  still  in  the  grades. 


TABLE  III 


Favorite  Subject  in  High  School  and 
Median  Intelligence  Rating  of 
Those  Designating  Each  Subject 


Subject 

Number 

Median 

Intelligence 

(1) 

(2) 

(8) 

English . 

16s 

S8 

History . 

91 

44 

Mathematics . 

7S 

58 

Science . 

S9 

52 

Modern  language . 

46 

56 

Latin . 

24 

81 

Home  economics . 

Art,  commercial,  sociology, 
science,  manual  training. 

24 

28 

music,  physical  education 

89 

35 

The  custom  at  Miami,  similar  to  that  used  elsewhere,  is  to 
put  students  on  probation  at  the  middle  of  the  first  semes¬ 
ter  if  they  have  not  attained  a  satisfactory  scholastic  standing  by 
that  time.  Of  these  573  Freshmen,  61  went  on  probation  at  the 
middle  of  the  first  semester.  With  respect  to  home  location 
they  were  distributed  as  follows:  13  per  cent  of  the  rural  group, 
1 2  per  cent  of  the  village  group,  7  per  cent  of  the  town  group, 
and  10  per  cent  of  the  city  group  went  on  probation.  If  we 
throw  the  first  and  second  groups  together  and  the  third  and 
fourth,  as  we  did  when  discussing  intelligence  rating,  we  find 
that  the  probation  group  was  composed  of  12  per  cent  of  the 
first  two  and  10  per  cent  of  the  students  from  the  second  two 
groups.  This  difference  corresponds  roughly  with  the  difference 
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in  intelligence  rating.  Eighty-two  of  those  going  on  probation 
were  in  the  lowest  25  per  cent  in  intelligence  rating. 

Another  significant  question  was:  “What  was  your  favorite 
subject  in  high  school?”  Table  III  presents  the  answers  to  this 
question,  together  with  the  median  intelligence  rating  for  each 
group.  Eighty-nine  students  were  distributed  among  six  fields, 
but  in  no  case  were  as  many  as  twenty  in  one  field. 

One  hundred  sixty-five  students  indicated  that  English  was 
their  favorite  study  in  high  school.  The  median  intelligence 
rating  of  these  students  was  58-percentile.  The  total  tabulation 
revealed  for  each  subject  a  range  of  students  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest  decile.  English  was  the  favorite  subject  with  the 
girls,  followed  in  order  by  history,  mathematics,  modern  lan¬ 
guage,  and  science.  History  stood  first  with  the  boys,  with  math¬ 
ematics,  manual  training,  and  science  following  in  order. 

The  first  semester  marks  were  available  at  the  time  this 
tabulation  was  made  only  for  the  class  entering  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1930,  and  included  217  of  the  573  students.  Forty 
per  cent  of  those  who  selected  teaching  during  their  junior  or 
senior  year  in  high  school  made  less  than  a  two-point  average, 
or  a  C,  on  the  work  undertaken.  This  is  the  minimum  with 
which  any  student  can  graduate  from  any  division  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  Thirty-four  per  cent  of  those  who  selected  teaching  in 
the  elementary  grades  made  less  than  a  two-point  average.  On 
the  other  hand,  of  those  who  selected  teaching  in  the  junior  and 
senior  high-school  years,  32  per  cent  made  a  point  average  of 
better  than  2.5,  while  of  those  who  selected  teaching  in  the 
elementary  grades,  43  per  cent  made  a  credit  average  above  2.5. 
This  again  corresponds  roughly  with  the  differences  in  intelli¬ 
gence.  Irrespective  of  where  the  homes  were  located,  in  every 
case  the  median  intelligence  of  those  making  a  credit-point 
average  of  2  or  better  was  above  the  50-percentile  rank  for 
University  students. 

IN  SUMMARY,  SO  far  as  these  two  classes  entering  the  School 
of  Education  are  concerned,  a  larger  proportion  came  from 
homes  in  the  open  country  and  small  towns  and  a  smaller  pro¬ 
portion  from  the  cities  than  the  population  of  the  state  as  a 
whole  would  lead  one  to  expect.  Intelligence  ratings  of  those 
coming  from  the  open  country  and  small  villages  are  alike  and 
those  coming  from  the  towns  and  cities  are  alike,  but  the  latter 
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groups  are  approximately  1 1  points  higher  on  a  centile  rating 
than  those  from  the  former  groups. 

More  than  one-fourth  of  these  freshman  students  declare 
that  they  reached  their  decision  to  enter  teaching  within  a  year 
of  beginning  their  freshman  work,  and  slightly  over  one-fifth 
indicated  that  they  made  their  decision  while  they  were  yet  in 
the  elementary  grades.  The  figures  do  not  show  significant  dif¬ 
ferences  between  children  from  the  various  home  classifications. 

Without  exception  the  median  intelligence  rating  is  higher 
for  the  group  which  made  the  earlier  choice.  Girls  made  their 
selection  earlier  than  boys.  Twice  as  many  among  those  who 
are  in  the  upper  half  of  the  intelligence  rating  selected  teaching 
as  their  work  while  they  were  in  the  grades  than  those  in  the 
lower  half  of  intelligence  rating.  Approximately  one-third 
more  of  the  students  coming  from  homes  in  open  country  and 
villages  went  on  probation  t.'’  the  middle  of  the  first  semester 
than  those  whose  homes  were  *  x  small  city  and  large  city  groups, 
groups  three  and  four.  More  than  four-fifths  of  those  who 
went  on  probation  were  in  the  lowest  25  per  cent  in  intelligence. 

When  the  intelligence  rating  of  students  indicating  different 
high-school  subjects  as  their  favorites  were  compared,  signifi-  < 
cant  differences  were  revealed,  with  Latin  standing  at  the  head 
of  the  list  and  home  economics  lowest  among  those  for  whom  i 
a  sufficient  number  were  available  to  give  median  ratings.  In  | 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  spread  was  so  great  on  every  point  f 
considered,  these  data  have  little  or  no  predictive  value  ’ 
in  selecting  students  for  teacher-training  purposes. 

[Vol.  XI,  No.  9] 


Student  Teaching  in  Ohio,  1929-31 

By  A.  R.  MEAD  and  COMMITTEE 

Acommittee  of  the  Ohio  College  Association  has  recently 
completed  a  study  on  the  supervision  of  student  teach- 
>-  ing.^  This  study  included  certain  basic  assumptions  re¬ 
garding  the  supervision  of  student  teaching,  an  investigation  of 
certain  phases  of  such  supervision  in  Ohio,  an  analysis  of  certain 

^  Mead,  A.  R.  “Statistical  Data  Concerning  Student  Teaching  in  Ohio,”  Educa¬ 
tional  Research  Bulletin,  XI  (February  3,  1932),  pp.  69—71. 
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conditions  needing  improvement,  and  specific  recommendations. 
The  data  on  supervision  were  collected  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Nutt,  of 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University.  The  other  parts  of  the  report  which 
follows  were  prepared  by  the  Committee  working  together. 

BASIC  ASSUMPTIONS 

1.  That  supervised  student  teaching  is  an  integral  part  of  the  program  of 
every  accredited,  teacher-preparing  institution  in  the  state. 

2.  That  in  preparing  teachers  theories  of  teaching  and  of  learning  must 
unite  with  subject-matter  and  techniques  of  teaching  in  supervised 
student  teaching. 

3.  That  the  amount  of  student  teaching — the  four-year  standard  of  the 
preparation  of  teachers  in  the  public  high  schools  and  the  two-year 
standard  of  preparation  for  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools — 
make  a  situation  in  which  most  supervising  teachers  will  have  less 
preparation  than  their  colleagues  in  colleges  and  universities. 

4.  That  the  direction  of  supervised  student  teaching  must  be  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  understand  supervision  and  who  can  supervise.  This 
usually  requires  special  preparation. 

5.  That  the  rights  of  childhood  in  laboratory  schools  require  supervision 
to  be  efficient,  and  that  the  load  of  student  teaching  be  kept  to  the 
minimum  demanded  by  good  standards. 

6.  That  to  provide  supervision,  supervising  teachers  must  have  periods 
free  from  classroom  teaching  in  order  to  do  effective  conference  work 
with  student  teachers. 

7.  That  to  provide  supervision,  the  laboratory-school  staff  must  be  a 
larger  one  than  a  school  which  only  educates  pupils  and  does  not 
attempt  to  provide  student  teaching. 

8.  That  more  money  than  the  typical  salary  budget  for  the  school  must 
be  provided  by  some  agency  in  order  to  increase  the  staff  and  to 
secure  supervising  teachers  who  can  supervise  student  teaching. 

SOME  IMPORTANT  FINDINGS  REGARDING  SUPERVISION 

1.  Only  26  per  cent  of  the  supervisors  had  had  training  in  supervision. 

2.  Fifty-seven  per  cent  of  the  supervisors  have  less  than  an  M.A. 
degree. 

3.  Fifty-four  per  cent  of  the  supervisors  have  not  had  more  than  three 
years  of  supervisory  experience.  This  shows  lack  of  permanency  in 
supervisory  staffs. 

4.  Out  of  104  cases,  66  per  cent  of  the  group  have  5  or  6  daily  periods 
of  teaching  and  supervising;  and  5  per  cent  have  7  or  8  daily  periods. 

5.  The  range  of  student  teachers  to  a  supervisor  per  semester  is  one  to 
16.  Almost  22  per  cent  have  5  to  6  per  semester;  0.2  have  7  to  9 
per  semester.  Thirty-two  per  cent  have  a  serious  overload,  while 
68  per  cent  have  a  load  of  4  or  less  student  teachers  per  semester. 
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6.  More  than  19  per  cent  have  two  student  teachers  per  class  period; 

3  per  cent  have  three  per  period.  ' 

7.  Since  72  per  cent  of  the  supervisors  spend  not  more  than  two  hours 
per  week  in  individual  conferences,  it  is  evident  that  this  important 
part  of  the  work  is  far  short  of  what  it  should  be. 

8.  Sixty-two  |>er  cent  of  the  supervisors  hold  conferences  outside  of 
school  sessions,  and  34  per  cent  have  no  regular  schedule  of  con¬ 
ference  periods. 

9.  No  provision  is  made  in  84  per  cent  of  the  cases  to  relieve  the  super¬ 
visor  in  order  to  have  time  for  conferences. 

10.  Sixty-two  per  cent  of  the  supervisors  spend  three  or  less  hours  on 
syllabi  and  teaching  plans  of  their  student  teachers. 

CONDITIONS  WHICH  NEED  IMPROVEMENT 

1.  In  certain  institutions  there  exists  little  or  no  functional  relationship 
between  the  supervising  teacher  and  the  institution.  This  is  shown 
by  the  lack  of  supervision  of  the  students  sent  to  the  school  for  stu¬ 
dent  teaching,  by  the  failure  to  pay  the  stipends  of  supervising 
teachers,  and  by  the  antagonistic  attitudes  of  some  supervising 
teachers.  One  of  the  worst  of  these  situations  was  found  in  a  large 
institution. 

2.  Some  institutions  now  accredited  do  such  small  amounts  of  teacher 
preparation  that  it  is  questionable  whether  they  should  continue. 

3.  Some  institutions  are  apparently  “farming  out”  students  who  do 

unsupervised  practice  work,  partly  due  to  the  lack  of  facilities  and  | 
to  the  impossibility  of  securing  near-by  local  facilities.  • 

4.  The  salaries  in  many  cases  are  too  low  to  get  qualified  supervisors,  f 

5.  It  can  be  proved  from  other  sources  that  some  public  co-operating  ; 
schools  cannot  alone  pay  salaries  large  enough  to  secure  qualified  j 
supervising  teachers,  and  in  some  cases  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
co-operating  school  and  the  college  (or  university)  fail  also. 

6.  The  quantity  of  facilities  in  some  institutions  is  far  too  small  for  the 
load  carried.  This  is  true  not  only  of  small  but  of  large  institutions. 

7.  The  service  load  of  many  supervising  teachers  is  too  heavy  to  permit 

them  to  develop  their  own  professional  interests  and  to  supervise 
student  teaching  effectively.  These  facts  are  shown  by  the  lack  of  • 
conference  work,  by  the  placing  of  conference  periods  outside  school  j 
hours,  thus  adding  to  a  normal  load,  and  by  the  shortening  of  many  j 
conference  periods.  | 

8.  Some  unsupervised  students  are  being  used  as  teachers  of  children.  I 

This  has  led  to  opposition  to  the  work.  This  often  takes  the  guise  1 
of  substitute  teaching.  j 

9.  The  supervisors  need  more  training  in  observation,  student  teaching,  j 

and  supervision.  Too  large  a  number  have  had  little  or  no  real  j 
training  for  supervision  before  beginning  the  work.  j 
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10.  The  preparation  of  supervising  teachers  should  attain  the  standard 
of  the  Master’s  degree  soon,  but  it  should  also  insure  intensive  train¬ 
ing  for  supervision. 

1 1 .  The  supervisory  staffs  lack  permanency. 

12.  The  subsidizing  of  teacher-training  facilities  is  definitely  needed. 

13.  The  definite  affiliation  of  teacher-training  facilities  in  public  schools 
with  accredited  college  or  university  teacher-training  departments  is 
necessary. 

14.  The  studies  of  supply  and  demand  in  Ohio  show  a  surplus  of  certain 
types  of  high-school  teachers  and  a  shortage  of  elementary  teachers 
with  standard  training. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1 .  That  all  institutions  preparing  teachers  in  the  state  of  Ohio  take 
immediate  and  definite  steps  to  establish  a  functional  relationship 
between  the  co-operating  “off-campus”  school  and  the  college  or 
university.  This  may  take  several  forms,  such  as  giving  faculty 
membership  to  supervising  teachers  with  recognition  in  salary,  rank, 
and  promotion;  or  it  may  take  the  form  of  definite  co-operative 
eflFort  in  supervision  directed  by  the  director  of  training  in  the  col¬ 
lege  or  university. 

2.  That  the  salaries  of  supervising  teachers  should  be  increased.  At  pres¬ 
ent,  it  is  possible  for  our  best  teachers  and  the  most  promising  prospects 
for  supervising  teachers  to  secure  better  salaries  in  other  positions. 

3.  That  action  should  be  taken  to  increase  the  size  of  most  supervisory 
staffs.  This  may  be  done  by  adding  more  full-time  supervising 
teachers,  or  by  adding  part-time  teaching  fellows  to  relieve  the 
supervising  teachers  of  part  of  their  teaching-load. 

4.  That  institutions  preparing  less  than  25  student  teachers  per  year 
are  compelled  to  invest  large  sums  of  money  to  do  the  work  well, 
or  because  of  inadequate  financial  support  to  make  the  work  of  little 
value.  The  Committee  recommends  that  such  institutions  give 
serious  consideration  to  the  advisability  of  abandoning  such  work. 

5.  That,  since  many  colleges  and  universities  in  Ohio  are  controlled 
by  different  religious  bodies,  in  those  cases  in  which  one  denomina¬ 
tion  supports  several  institutions  in  which  the  work  is  below  the 
standard  or  is  maintained  at  great  difficulty,  the  Committee  recom¬ 
mends  that  all  of  the  teacher  training  be  done  in  one  institution. 

6.  That  institutions  which  send  their  student  teachers  to  remotely 
located  school  systems  outside  of  the  state  should  show  indisputable 
evidence  that  the  student  teachers  are  adequately  supervised,  or  the 
work  should  not  be  accredited. 

7.  That  no  classes  used  for  teacher  training  in  public  schools  should  be 
taught  by  a  student  teacher  more  than  half  of  the  school  year. 

\Continued  on  fage  250] 


The  Geographical  Background  Nec¬ 
essary  for  the  Study  of  History 

By  L.  C.  PRESSEY  and  R.  FISCHER 

The  unanimous  testimony  of  history  teachers  seems  to  be 
that  there  is  no  level  at  which  students  know  enough 
geography  to  be  able  to  follow  intelligently  many  of 
the  movements  with  which  history  is  concerned.  Of  course,  the 
teacher  should  not  expect  students  to  be  able  to  locate  every 
spot  where  a  historical  event  of  significance  occurred,  nor  is 
there  any  need  for  such  a  performance.  History,  however, 
takes  places  against  a  given  geographical  background,  and  some 
recognition  of  that  background  is  essential  for  a  real  compre¬ 
hension  of  history. 

Even  a  casual  inspection  of  any  history  textbook  will  reveal 
a  wealth  of  geographical  locations.  There  are  sometimes  as 
many  as  15  on  a  single  page.  It  is  quite  clear  that  not  all,  or 
even  the  majority,  of  these  places  need  to  be  located  exactly. 
The  author  of  the  text  may,  for  instance,  say  that  Washington 
took  charge  of  the  Revolutionary  Army  under  an  elm  tree  at 
Cambridge,  but  the  reader  does  not  need  to  know  the  precise 
location  of  Cambridge  to  get  the  meaning.  He  might  by  being 
able  to  locate  the  actual  spot  get  some  indirect  and  subtle 
meanings  that  would  otherwise  elude  him,  but  the  Washington 
Elm  might  just  as  well  have  been  at  Salem,  at  Concord,  at 
Haverhill,  or  even  at  Worcester,  Providence,  or  Albany,  with¬ 
out  altering  the  significance  of  the  event  greatly,  except  in  such 
details  as  would  not  be  grasped  by  school  children  anyway.  On 
the  other  hand,  one  can  hardly  understand  the  Civil  War  with¬ 
out  enough  geography  to  know  where  the  North  ended  and  the 
South  began.  There  are,  then,  some  locations  which  it  is  of 
importance  to  know,  and  some  which  are  too  irrelevant  to 
bother  with  in  the  total  economy  of  the  pupil’s  time  in  school. 

This  study  was  undertaken  to  determine  the  essential  geo¬ 
graphical  locations.  Three  widely  used  American  and  three 
European  history  textbooks  for  high  school  and  one  of  each  type 
for  college  Freshmen  were  selected.  A  frequency  count  was 
made  of  all  locations  in  each  book.  These  counts  were  then  com¬ 
bined,  and  a  master  list  was  made,  giving  the  frequency  of 
appearance  for  all  places  mentioned  in  any  one  of  the  eight 
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books  j  the  results  for  American  history  and  for  European  his¬ 
tory  were  kept  separate.  This  procedure  revealed  exactly  1,000 
places  in  American  history,  with  total  occurrences  in  four  texts 
from  I  to  over  i,500j  and  for  the  four  European  histories, 
1,174  locations,  with  total  occurrences  from  i  to  over  1,700. 
In  both  subjects  together,  there  were  1,444  different  places. 

There  were  208  places  for  American  history  and  244  for 
European  which  showed  an  average  mention  of  ten 
times  or  more  per  textbook.^  From  this  number  were  first 
eliminated  such  places  as  the  Palatinate,  Serbia,  Asia  Minor, 
Jamestown,  which  are  not  marked  on  a  modern  map  and  thus 
could  not  be  assumed  as  known  by  school  children.  Then  the 
names  of  places  connected  with  one  single  historical  event  were 
dropped.  These  eliminations  were  based  on  the  two  assump¬ 
tions:  that  the  location  of  such  places  was  part  of  the  content 
of  the  history  course  and  that  such  locations  often  served  as  the 
names  of  events  rather  than  of  places;  for  instance,  a  history 
teacher  would  hardly  expect  children  to  know  where  Gettys¬ 
burg  was  before  a  study  of  the  battle,  for  nothing  of  historical 
significance  had  happened  there.  It  is  part  of  the  history 
teacher’s  job  to  locate  such  places  when  any  exact  location  is 
necessary.  Examples  of  the  second  type  of  elimination  are  such 
places  as  Utrecht,  Ghent,  or  Portsmouth,  which  owe  their  fre¬ 
quency  of  occurrence  to  the  treaties  named  after  them,  not  to 
their  geographical  Importance.  In  several  such  instances  the 
location  of  the  spot  where  the  treaty  or  other  event  happened 
to  take  place  is  of  little,  if  any,  importance;  it  merely  acts  as  a 
convenient  way  of  reference  in  talking  about  the  matter. 

When  places  not  on  the  modern  map  and  those  associated 
with  a  single  event  had  been  subtracted  from  the  totals  that  had 
been  determined  by  the  frequency  study,  there  remained  81 
locations  as  a  needed  background  for  American  history  and 
78  for  European  history,  of  which  20  are  duplicates  on  the 
former;  there  are  thus,  139  different  places  for  both  courses  of 
instruction.  These  are  all  places  that  appear  in  so  many  dif¬ 
ferent  connections  that  ignorance  of  them  would  materially 
handicap  progress  in  history. 

The  list  of  places,  determined  as  just  described,  is  presented 

^  It  seemed  that  an  occurrence  of  less  than  lo  appearances  per  book  was  too  few 
to  warrant  consideration  of  a  location  as  essential;  the  texts  had  at  least  400  pages,  thus 
making  10  appearances,  if  distributed  evenly,  only  once  every  40  pages. 
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in  the  list  which  is  given  on  the  page  and  a  half  of  this  report 
which  follow}  the  locations  are  grouped  by  type. 


American  History 


continents: 

America 

Europe 

South  America 

1 

states: 

Alabama 

Kansas 

Missouri 

Oregon 

Connecticut 

Kentucky 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

California 

Louisiana 

New  York 

Rhode  Island 

Delaware 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

South  Carolina 

Florida 

Maryland 

Nebraska 

Tennessee 

Georgia 

Massachusetts 

New  Mexico 

Texas 

Illinois 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina 

Virginia 

Indiana 

areas: 

New  England 

Michigan 

Ohio 

Wisconsin 

BODIES  OF  water: 

Atlantic  Ocean 

Hudson  River 

Mississippi  River 

Potomac  River 

Great  Lakes 

Ohio  River 

Pacific  Ocean 

countries: 

Brazil 

France 

Ireland 

Russia 

Canada 

Germany 

Japan 

Spain 

China 

Great  Britain 

Mexico 

United  States 

England 

Italy 

Panama 

possessions: 

Alaska 

mountains: 

Allegheny 

Cuba 

Rocky 

Philippines 

West  Indies 

cities: 

Boston 

Detroit 

Paris 

Richmond 

Baltimore 

London 

Philadelphia 

St.  Louis 

Charlestown 

New  Orleans 

Pittsburgh 

San  Francisco 

Chicago 

New  York 

Quebec 

Washington 

continents: 

European 

History 

Asia 

Africa 

♦America 

♦Europe 

♦South  America 

countries: 

Austria 

E^pt 

♦Ireland 

Poland 

Arabia 

Finland 

♦Japan 

Prussia 

Belgium 

♦France 

Korea 

Persia 

Bulgaria 

♦Germany 

Morocco 

♦Russia 

Bavaria 

♦Great  Britain 

♦Mexico 

Roumania 

*  Locations  starred  are  duplicates. 
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EUROPEAN  HISTORY — COUNTRIES  ( Continued ) 


^Canada 

Greece 

New  Zealand 

♦Spain 

♦China 

Holland 

Netherlands 

Switzerland 

Czecho-SIovakia 

Hungary 

Norway 

Sweden 

Denmark 

India 

♦Panama 

Scotland 

♦England 

♦Italy 

Portugal 

Turkey 
♦United  States 

BODIES  OF  water: 

♦Atlantic  Ocean 

Baltic  Sea 

Mediterranean 

Nile  River 

Adriatic  Sea 

Danube  River 

Sea 

♦Pacific  Ocean 

Rhine  River 

mountains: 

Alps 

areas: 

Balkans 

Scandinavia 

islands: 

East  Indies 

West  Indies 

cities: 

Athens 

Geneva 

Milan 

Venice 

Berlin 

Genoa 

Naples 

Versailles 

Constantinople 

Gibraltar 

Paris 

Vienna 

Frankfurt 

London 

Petrograd 

Warsaw 

Florence 

Moscow 

Rome 

*  Locations  starred  are  duplicates. 

The  writers  feel  that  the  study  has  yielded  results  that 
should  be  of  distinct  service  to  teachers  both  of  history  and 
of  geography.  The  world  is  so  full  of  such  a  number  of  places 
that  it  is  obviously  impossible,  and  unnecessary,  to  teach  all  of 
them,  and  obviously  difficult  to  make  the  distinction  between 
what  is  absolutely  essential  and  what  is  not.  This  study  is  a 
small  contribution  toward  the  establishment  of  an  essential 
“core”  of  place  geography.  It  should  be  understood  that  the 
investigation  has  been  limited  strictly  to  absolute  essentials:  it 
is  doubtless  desirable  to  have  a  geographical  background  larger 
than  that  indicated.  Of  the  places  included  in  the  list  just 
given,  however,  only  about  65  per  cent  can  be  located  by  the 
average  college  Freshman.  For  the  present,  then,  this  list 
represents  a  higher  achievement  than  is  actually  attained.  A 
simple  investigation  of  ability  of  school  pupils  to  locate  these 
places  should  give  convincing  information  concerning  the  lack 
of  mastery  below  the  college  level,  and  would  also  serve  prac¬ 
tically  to  tell  the  teacher  which  places  are  and  which  are  not 
known  to  each  child,  so  that  she  may  know  where  to  center  her 
teaching  efforts.  A  short  geography  review  of  the  places  just 
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enumerated  might  well  be  made  at  the  beginning  of  a  history 
course,  thus  insuring  mastery  of  this  minimal  background,  so 
that  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  subject-matter  taught  might 
be  obtained.  The  writers  would  like  to  suggest  that  concen¬ 
trated  effort  in  both  geography  and  history  be  placed  upon  such 
essentials  as  here  presented  until  at  least  this  relatively  small 
necessary  background  is  achieved.  [Voi.  xi,  No.  9] 


Attitudes  toward  Teaching 

By  R.  H.  ELIASSEN 

At  least  three  graduates  of  Ohio  State  University  out  of 
every  four  who  were  teaching  in  1929-30  indicated 
X  A.  that  they  liked  teaching  and  wished  to  continue  in  the 
profession.  Approximately  20  per  cent  showed  that  they  defi¬ 
nitely  disliked  teaching,  while  another  5  per  cent  were  uncer¬ 
tain  as  to  whether  they  liked  or  disliked  teaching. 

A  total  of  677  graduates  from  the  College  of  Education, 
Ohio  State  University,  reported^  their  reactions  to  the  following 
question:  “If  you  had  your  college  course  to  take  over  again, 
would  you  choose  teaching  as  your  profession.? . Why?” 

Yes  No 

Five  hundred  and  fifteen,  or  approximately  76  per  cent,  speci¬ 
fied  that  they  were  satisfied  with  teaching.  In  most  instances, 
they  gave  some  reason  for  their  answer;  the  most  frequent 
was  the  rather  indefinite  answer  that  they  liked  teaching. 
There  were  20  reasons  given  for  enjoying  teaching.  Simi¬ 
larly,  the  132  individuals,  20  per  cent,  who  indicated  a  dislike 
for  teaching,  specified  19  reasons  for  wanting  to  change  their 
profession;  the  most  frequently  mentioned  was  that  their  inter¬ 
ests  were  elsewhere.  The  30  individuals  who  were  undecided 
as  to  their  attitudes  most  frequently  felt  that  they  had  not 
taught  long  enough  to  discover  whether  they  really  liked  or 
disliked  teaching.  Certain  phases  of  teaching  were  agreeable 
to  them,  whereas  others  were  unpleasant  and  the  two  more  or 
less  balanced  each  other  for  the  time  being. 

^  Eliassen,  R.  H.  “A  Follow-Up  Study  of  Ohio  State  University  Graduates  from  the 
Colley  of  Education,  192S-29.”  1931.  An  unpublished  Doctor’s  dissertation  on  £le  in 
the  library  of  Ohio  State  University. 
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In  the  following  table  the  reactions  to  teaching  are  sum¬ 
marized,  both  pro  and  con: 


Affirmative  Answer 

Per 

Cent 

Negative  Answer 

Per 

Cent 

Liked  teaching . 

68.0 

Interest  elsewhere . 

.  28.8 

Liked  children . 

23.2 

Oversupply . 

20.4 

Valuable  contacts . 

6.6 

Inadequate  salaries . 

.  I  S.8 

Opportunities  for  self-improvement. . 

S.8 

Too  much  work . 

7.6 

Salary  inducements . 

4-3 

Politics . 

•  S-3 

Appeal  of  leisure . 

3-3 

Discriminations  against  married 

Appeal  of  service . 

3t 

women . 

5-3 

Stimulating  environment . 

2.1 

Uninteresting  classes . 

45 

Ability  to  study . 

1-9 

Restrictions . 

•  4-S 

Long  vacations . 

1.9 

Physical  strain . 

3-3 

Few  opportunities . 

.  3-3 

Prestige . 

I.+ 

Appeal  of  travel . 

1.2 

Petty  jealousies . 

..  3-3 

Freedom . 

1.2 

Narrow  contacts . . 

..  2.3 

Short  hours . 

•9 

Deadening  routine . . 

i.S 

Challenge  of  teaching . . 

.8 

Too  much  leisure . . 

i.S 

Difficult  subject  combinations.... 

i.S 

Appeal  of  books . 

.6 

Child  development . 

•4 

Low  standards . 

I.S 

Planning  for  definite  results . 

.2 

Prejudices . 

I.S 

Recreation . 

.2 

Difficulties  with  discipline . 

.7 

Ability  to  use  one’s  judgment . 

.2 

Stagnant  profession . 

.7 

Percentage  of  total . 

.  76.0 

Percentage  of  total . 

■ .  19-5 

Total  number . 

SIS 

Total  number . 

..  132 

The  affirmative  answers  showed  that  love  for  children  was 
one  of  the  strongest  motivating  factors  that  influenced  teachers. 
Valuable  contacts  made  through  teaching;  opportunities  for 
self-improvement;  salary  inducements;  and  the  appeals  of 
leisure  time  and  opportunities  for  service  also  induced  many 
teachers  to  like  the  profession.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who 
disliked  teaching  did  so  largely  because  of  difficulties  in  secur¬ 
ing  positions,  inadequate  salaries,  long  hours,  political  favorit- 
isms,  and  the  many  discriminations  and  restrictions  that  prevail. 

After  checking  the  reasons  indicated  in  the  list,  one  wonders 
to  what  extent  the  negative  replies  were  due  to  personal  inabili¬ 
ties  to  adjust  to  the  teaching  situations  and  how  much  was  due 
to  basic  faults  with  the  school  systems  in  which  the  teachers 
were  employed.  In  teaching  as  well  as  in  other  professions,  it  is 
natural  to  find  groups  of  individuals  who  are  unhappy  in  their 
work.  Many  of  these  people  will  drop  out  of  the  profession 
while  others  will  secure  new  positions  where  conditions  are 
better  and  develop  a  liking  for  teaching.  [Voi.  xi,  No.  9I 


EDITORIAL  COMMENT 


Grades  and  Sex 

SHOULD  the  fatherly  friend  of  the  family  advise  the  son  or 
daughter  off  for  college  to  select  their  instructors  on  the 
basis  of  sex?  If  he  is  discreet,  he  will  not  unless  he  is 
referring  to  marks.  On  that  subject  advice  may  be  safely  given, 
for  Registrar  Gillis,  of  the  University  of  Kentucky,  has  fur¬ 
nished  substantial  figures  for  him. 

In  the  March  issue  of  the  Personnel  Bulletin  published  by 
the  University  of  Kentucky,  Mr.  Gillis  tells  us  that  he  became 
suspicious  of  sex  as  a  factor  disturbing  the  validity  of  his  studies 
of  marks  during  1930.  To  resolve  his  doubts  he  collected  in 
1931  the  marks  made  by  somewhat  more  than  thirty-five  hun¬ 
dred  students  in  Freshman  English  in  24  colleges  in  Kentucky. 
He  found  that  they  were  about  equally  divided  between  boys 
and  girls,  and  the  teachers  were  about  equally  divided  between 
men  and  women.  With  this  raw  material  at  hand,  he  was  able 
to  discover  a  number  of  facts  which  would  be  of  use  to  Fresh¬ 
men  if  they  knew  them. 

He  discovered  that  women  teachers  on  the  average  gave 
boys  and  girls  the  same  marks.  Superficially  this  seems  fair 
enough,  for  the  sexes  are  equal  before  the  law.  From  other 
well-established  sources,  however,  we  learn  that  on  achieve¬ 
ment  tests  in  English  composition,  in  which  personal  opinion 
is  minimized,  girls  have  an  average  about  10  per  cent  higher 
than  boys,  that  is,  60  per  cent  of  the  girls  do  as  well  as  50  per 
cent  of  the  boys.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  women 
teachers  demand  a  slightly  higher  level  of  work  from  the  girls 
than  they  do  from  the  boys.  Kentucky  girls  who  are  taught 
English  composition  by  women  are  slightly  penalized.  Per¬ 
haps  the  women  feel  that  girls,  as  representatives  of  the  female 
sex,  should  be  satisfied  only  with  higher  standards  of  excellence 
than  men  attain  j  more  should  be  expected  of  them.  And,  con¬ 
versely,  their  marks  imply  that,  since  they  believe  that  one 
cannot  expect  so  much  of  boys,  they  reward  good  intentions  and 
personality  rather  than  expert  performance. 

The  men  teachers,  however,  judged  by  their  schemes  of 
marking  handsomely  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  girls  in  their 
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classes.  They  mark  the  girls  50  per  cent  higher  than  they 
mark  the  boys.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  they  expect 
little  from  boys  and  mark  accordingly,  while  they  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  girls  are  better  students  than  boys  and  should  be 
given  higher  marks.  These  peculiarities  may  be  due  to  other 
less  scientific  and  statistical  causes,  of  course,  but  Mr.  Gillis  does 
not  interpret  his  findings. 

Perhaps  one  may  say  that,  achievement  tests  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  everyone  knows  that  girls  are  better  students  than  boys 
in  English  composition  and  that  the  case  would  be  different  in 
mathematics,  which  we  all  know  is  not  a  woman’s  subject  even 
though  on  achievement  tests  boys  and  girls  make  about  equal 
scores.  This  belief  is  punctured  by  Mr.  Gillis.  From  the  same 
schools  with  seventeen  hundred  students  about  half  of  whom 
were  girls  and  one-third  of  whose  teachers  were  women,  we 
find  again  that  women  give  boys  and  girls  about  the  same 
marks,  but  that  the  men  make  the  girls  about  27  per  cent  higher. 
The  sex  factor  persists. 

These  figures  indicate  that  the  friendly  adviser  of  Fresh¬ 
men  in  Kentucky  will  tell  the  boys  to  take  courses  given  by 
women  and  the  girls  to  enroll  in  men’s  courses  if  they  wish 
worth  to  be  recognized  by  marks.  The  data  provide  no  answer 
to  the  problem  of  whether  such  advice  has  nation-wide  appli¬ 
cation  or  is  valid  only  in  the  state  of  Kentucky.  Some  observers, 
however,  contend  that  the  differences  are  national. 

W.W.C. 

Planned  Production 

CURRENT  developments  in  modern  business  presage  the 
beginning  of  an  era  of  planned  production.  The  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  recently  advocated  a 
small  National  Economic  Council  to  act  as  an  advisory  body  to 
business  on  major  or  general  policies.  Twenty-five  years  from 
now  we  may  look  back  with  amazement  upon  a  period  in  our  eco¬ 
nomic  history  when  anyone  who  had  the  cash  or  who  could  raise 
it  through  the  issuance  of  securities  was  permitted  to  build  a 
factory  and  manufacture  whatever  he  pleased,  wholly  disre¬ 
garding  the  social  necessity  for  such  a  factory.  We  now  know 
that  this  social  acquiescence  to  an  unplanned  program  of  pro¬ 
duction  of  goods  had  unfortunate  consequences  and  was  respon¬ 
sible  in  part,  at  least,  for  the  depression  which  began  two 
years  ago. 
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The  current  business  situation  has  interesting  parallels  in 
the  field  of  education.  In  the  production  of  professional  and 
skilled  workers,  schools  have  been  singularly  free  from  any 
activity  that  might  properly  be  called  social  planning.  The 
constantly  expanding  market  for  trained  workers  led  to  a  dan¬ 
gerous  optimism  about  the  future,  an  optimism  which  now 
appears  to  be  unwarranted.  Certain  professions  have  been  alert 
to  the  problem  and  have  made  careful  studies  of  supply  and 
demand  within  their  field.  May  Ayres  Burgess  has  completed 
a  study  of  supply  and  demand  in  the  nursing  profession  entitled 
NurseSy  Patient Sy  and  Pockethooks.  As  early  as  1926  B.  R. 
Buckingham  had  made  a  study  of  supply  and  demand  for 
trained  teachers  in  the  state  of  Ohio  which  Earl  Anderson, 
of  the  Appointments  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Educational 
Research,  has  continued  since  1928,  and  has  published  a  mono¬ 
graph  devoted  to  his  findings.  As  a  part  of  a  curriculum  study, 
the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  at  Ohio  State  University 
has  charted  the  vocational  careers  of  more  than  90  per  cent  of 
their  alumni  from  the  time  of  their  graduation  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent.  This  chart  has  been  of  inestimable  value  to  them  in  the 
development  of  plans  and  policies. 

These  studies  within  such  professional  groups  are  hearten¬ 
ing.  Individual  studies  such  as  these  are  not  sufficient,  however. 
All  plans  based  on  findings  relative  to  specific  professions  or 
trades  must  be  co-ordinated  and  integrated  into  “super-plans.” 
The  time  appears  to  be  ripe  for  the  development  of  regional, 
state,  and  national  vocational  councils  having  as  their  aim  the 
gathering  and  interpreting  of  research  in  reference  to  supply 
and  demand,  the  study  of  the  wholly  neglected  field  of  stimu¬ 
lating  increased  consumption  of  new  types  of  vocational  service, 
and  finally  the  development  of  guiding  policies.  Failure  to 
develop  such  an  organization  can  only  result  in  disastrous 
retrenchments  when  the  folly  of  unplanned  production  becomes 
apparent.  Edgar  Dale 
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Dunn,  Fannie  W.  “Experimentation  in  Organization  and  Teaching  in  One- 
Teacher  Schools,”  Teachers  College  Record,  XXXIII  (March,  1932), 
pp.  494-504. 

The  usual  eight  grades  in  one-teacher  schools  were  replaced  by  three 
groups  of  students  including  in  Group  I,  Grades  I,  II,  III ;  Group  II,  Grades 
IV^  and  V,  and  in  Group  III,  Grades  VI,  VII,  and  VIII.  This  changed  set-up 
was  tried  out  with  unusually  successful  achievement-test  results  in  a  one-teacher 
public  school  in  northern  New  Jersey,  and  in  eight  one-teacher  schools  in 
Wilton  Township,  Connecticut.  The  three-group  plan  permitted  an  expanded 
curriculum,  and  special  attention  to  individuals  during  supervised-study 
periods.  Considerable  attention  was  given  to  reorganizing  the  curriculums  of 
these  schools  around  certain  units,  setting  up  a  program  to  permit  any  possible 
sequence  of  the  work  covered  in  each  group.  This  article  and  the  curriculum 
material  to  which  it  points  should  be  of  great  interest  to  rural-school  teachers 
and  supervisors. 

Dawson,  Mildred  A.  “Traditional  versus  Progressive  Practices  in  Teaching 
Language  Usage,”  The  Elementary  English  Review,  IX  (March,  1932), 
PP-  53756,  79- 

Traditional  methods  of  teaching  language  usage  in  elementary-school 
courses  are  ineffective  and  wasteful.  Language  usage  is  taught  as  a  subject 
distinct  from  others;  it  neglects  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  pupils’  daily 
lives;  written  drills  are  given  preference  over  much  needed  drill  in  oral 
expression;  certain  phases  receive  emphasis  year  after  year,  and  others  are 
entirely  neglected;  and  the  course  of  study  is  usually  disorganized  and  almost 
never  tied  up  with  other  school  subjects.  Herein  is  made  a  plea  for  more 
effective  and  economical  practices  in  teaching  language  usage,  and  a  few  of 
the  more  advisable,  improved  practices  and  techniques  in  teaching  language 
are  discussed. 

Language  usage  can  be  taught  as  efficiently  as  any  other  subject  if  the 
teacher  acquaints  herself  with  improved  procedures  in  training  pupils  for 
adequate  language  usage,  and  boys  and  girls  will  begin  to  see  value  in  lessons 
that  bear  on  their  consciously  realized  needs  and  interests. 

Atwater,  Catherine  Somers.  “Achievements  in  English  under  the  Activity 
Program,”  The  Elementary  English  Review,  IX  (February,  1932),  pp. 
38-41,  47. 

Under  a  sound  activity  procedure,  higher  levels  of  achievement  may  be 
expected  than  from  the  formal  school  program.  The  happy,  informal  environ¬ 
ment  of  the  free  school  tends  to  bring  about  creative  self-expression  in  many 
fields  with  special  emphasis  on  the  medium  of  words.  According  to  the 
behavioristic  psychologist,  “the  relaxed  condition  of  the  child’s  nervous  system 
tends  to  make  for  greater  ease  in  the  formation  of  new  neural  patterns  or 
behavior  responses.”  This  article  reproduces  most  interestingly  some  actual 
situations  which  have  come  out  of  an  informal  daily  program  which  functions 
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much  like  life  outside  of  school.  The  problem  of  developing  and  meeting 
true  English  needs  is  met  and  dealt  with  here  in  an  entirely  different  manner; 
English  expression  becomes  simple,  a  behavior  response  to  a  felt  need,  and  a 
natural  phase  of  the  whole  experience. 

Woodring,  Maxie  N.,  and  Flemming,  Cecile  White.  “A  Supplementary 
Bibliography  on  Study,”  Teachers  College  Record,  XXXllI  (March,  1932), 
pp.  515-32. 

Some  seventy  books  and  articles  covering  “Study”  are  here  briefly  but 
quite  well  annotated.  “Effort  has  been  made  rather  to  include  those  books 
and  articles  which  offer  the  most  practical  help  to  the  classroom  teacher  and 
to  the  administrator  in  improving  the  study  of  high-school  pupils.” 

Lynch,  Arnold  C.  “The  Dalton  Plan,”  The  New  Era,  XIII  (March,  1932), 
pp.  85-87.  .  ,  . 

A  rather  interesting  picture  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  Dalton 
Plan  is  given  here  by  one  who  had  been  a  student  for  a  considerable  time 
under  the  Dalton  Plan,  but  who  likewise  had  attended  school  under  both  the 
traditional  type  and  a  type  somewhat  halfway  between  the  Dalton  Plan  and 
the  rigid  class  system. 

The  most  outstanding  advantage  of  the  Dalton  Plan,  as  seen  by  this 
student,  was  the  necessary  emphasis  it  put  upon  ability  to  read  and  write  the 
English  language.  The  practice  in  composition  was  found  especially  helpful 
in  meeting  examinations.  Other  attractive  features  included  the  chance  to 
arrange  one’s  own  schedule  of  study,  that  is,  study  history  or  geography  or 
English  when  one  felt  so  inclined.  The  necessary  “picking  up”  at  the  end 
of  the  month,  however,  sometimes  made  a  steady  grind  In  one  subject  neces¬ 
sary.  This  writer  claims  that  the  Dalton  Plan  does  not  engender  self-reliance, 
but  that  the  student  who  has  any  dlihculty  In  his  lesson  will  immediately  rush 
to  his  teacher  for  assistance  rather  than  solve  the  problem  by  himself.  He 
also  feels  that  the  competition  to  keep  in  front  of  the  rest  of  the  class  may 
tend  toward  doing  hurried  and  inferior  work. 

Blom,  Edward  C.  “Correlating  Business  Activities  of  Newspaper  Boys  with 
School  Work,”  School  Executives  Magazine,  LI  (February,  1932),  pp. 
251-53,  278. 

Newspaper  executives  sponsored  a  plan  for  improving  the  school  accom¬ 
plishment  of  their  newsboys.  Money  awards  were  offered  for  high  grades 
and  efforts  made  to  raise  poor  grades  and  to  reduce  tardiness.  Failure  to  meet 
either  paper  or  school  duties  resulted  in  loss  of  the  carrier  job. 

Slogans,  special  lectures,  citizenship  ratings,  house  magazines,  and  special 
prize  contests  were  sponsored.  Through  courses  in  salesmanship,  business,  and 
citizenship,  the  boys  were  taught  to  consider  themselves  representatives  of  the 
company — not  just  street-corner  paper  boys. 

Johnston,  H.  C.  “The  Key  Position  of  an  Elementary  School  Principal,” 
School  Executives  Magazine,  LI  (February,  1932),  pp.  254-55. 

The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  modern  school  principal  are  so 
varied  and  so  hard  to  evaluate  objectively  that  he  is  often  poorly  rated.  He 
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should  have  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  his  teachers  and  in  choosing  materials 
and  their  uses  since  he  is  responsible  for  the  efficiency  of  the  school. 


In  Paper  Covers 

Donnelly,  Harold  I.  Measuring  Certain  Aspects  of  Faith  in  God  as  Found 
in  Boys  and  Girls.  Philadelphia:  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1931.  118  pp. 

This  monograph  is  the  author’s  doctoral  dissertation  presented  to  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  It  describes  his  techniques  for  constructing  scales 
to  measure  certain  aspects  of  faith.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  test  constructors, 
but  it  contains  no  findings  of  primary  interest  to  laymen. 

W.  W.  Charters 

Rogers,  James  Frederick.  Speech  Dejects  and  Their  Correction.  Washing¬ 
ton:  Superintendent  of  Documents,  1931.  Pamphlet  No.  22.  28  pp. 

Addressed  to  parents  and  teachers  who  are  interested  in  “doing  what  they 
can  to  aid  speech  defective  children”  this  pamphlet  outlines  the  types  of  speech 
defects  and  suggests  simple  remedies  which  mainly  consist  of  games  designed 
to  take  the  child’s  attention  off  his  own  speech. 

The  information  given  is  inadequate  for  anyone  otherwise  unacquainted 
with  speech  defects,  and  the  author’s  psychology  and  phonetics  are  not  such 
as  to  recommend  the  pamphlet  to  those  who  are  so  trained.  For  anyone  seri¬ 
ously  interested  in  this  problem  such  a  work  as  Travis’  recent  Speech  Path¬ 
ology  is  greatly  to  be  preferred. 

D.  L.  WoLFLE 

Newmark,  David.  A  Study  of  a  Class  in  the  Philadelphia  Normal  School. 

Philadelphia:  No  publisher  given,  1931.  150  pp. 

The  relationship  between  scholarship,  practice-teaching  marks,  and  per¬ 
sistence  in  school,  on  the  one  hand,  and  between  high-school  marks,  marks 
made  on  subject-matter  entrance  examinations,  personality  ratings,  age,  speech 
defects,  intelligence  ratings,  physical  defects,  birthplace  and  occupation  of 
father,  birthplace  of  mother,  and  birthplace  of  student,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  analyzed  in  great  detail  by  the  author  for  the  class  graduating  from  the 
Philadelphia  Normal  School  In  1927.  The  students  were  further  divided  in 
several  of  the  classifications  into  A  and  B  groups,  the  A  group  including  those 
with  highest  scholarship  averages  and  B  those  having  the  lowest. 

The  relationships  between  average  marks  in  normal  school  and  high 
school  were  significant,  as  were  those  between  high-school  English  marks  and 
average  marks  in  normal  school.  The  high-school  mathematics  marks  showed 
little  relation  to  those  in  normal  school.  There  appeared  a  fairly  high  corre¬ 
lation  between  personality  ratings  and  scholastic  subjects  in  the  normal  school. 
In  general,  no  significant  relationship  was  found  between  physical  defects  and 
academic  subjects,  although  those  with  the  most  physical  defects  did  poorer 
work  than  those  with  fewer  defects.  Intelligence  scores  of  these  342  students 
were  decidedly  below  the  norms  of  students  in  liberal-arts  colleges  shown  by 
the  Brown  University  intelligence  tests.  There  was  no  relationship  between 
the  occupation  of  father  and  scholastic  achievement,  but  persistence  in  the 
normal  school  did  relate  to  the  father’s  occupation.  “The  mortality  is  heaviest 
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among  those  rated  low  in  high-school  averages,  subject-matter  examination 
marks,  personality  and  intelligence;  with  most  physical  defects;  and  with 
most  speech  defects.” 

The  analysis  is  so  detailed  as  to  weaken  the  interest  of  the  reader,  but 
the  general  summary  brings  together  well  the  salient  findings  of  the  study. 
Normal  schools  and  teachers’  colleges  considering  plans  of  selecting  their  stu¬ 
dents  will  find  this  study  helpful. 

Earl  W.  Anderson 

Woody,  Clifford.  Results  of  the  May  Testing  Programs  in  the  Elementary 
and  High  Schools  of  Michigan,  1931.  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan:  University 
of  Michigan,  48  pp.  (Bureau  of  Educational  Reference  and  Research, 
Bulletin  No.  140) 

For  several  years  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Reference  and  Research  has 
been  conducting  testing  programs  in  the  elementary  and  high  schools  of  the 
state  of  Michigan.  Three  tests  were  given  in  the  elementary  schools  and 
twelve  in  the  high  schools.  This  bulletin  presents  the  results  of  the  tests  given 
in  May,  1931,  and  is  illustrated  with  numerous  tables  and  graphs.  Outstand¬ 
ing  features  of  each  table  are  pointed  out  in  short  paragraphs  below  each  table. 
The  cities  participating  have  been  divided  and  compared  on  the  basis  of 
school  enrollment.  Standards  were  computed  using  the  population  groups  as 
a  whole.  The  scores  for  the  elementary  schools  are  reported  in  terms  of  grade- 
levels  for  each  group ;  for  the  high  schools,  by  percentiles.  The  achievement  in 
both  is  higher  for  all  groups  in  1 93 1  than  in  1930.  When  the  results  for 
May,  1931,  are  compared  with  those  for  October,  1930,  the  gains  made 
by  the  cities  of  the  three  groups  in  the  elementary  testing  program  are  prac¬ 
tically  the  same. 

Fred  P.  Frutchey 

Huffaker,  C.  L.  “Teacher  Supply  and  Demand  in  Oregon.”  University  of 
Oregon  Publication,  II  (January,  1931),  pp.  95—156. 

This  report,  a  careful  analysis  of  the  public-school  teaching  staff  in  Ore¬ 
gon,  compares  the  needs  of  the  state  with  the  output  of  the  state  teacher¬ 
training  institutions.  Information  concerning  the  preparation,  experience, 
and  salaries  of  new  teachers  is  given  for  the  year  1929-30,  together  with  facts 
regarding  the  teachers  who  changed  positions  within  the  state  and  the  married 
women  who  were  teaching. 

One-third  of  all  teachers  who  began  teaching  in  1928  moved  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year;  teachers  who  stayed  in  the  same  positions  tended  to  receive 
higher  salaries  than  did  those  who  moved;  30  per  cent  of  the  teachers  new 
to  the  state  were  formerly  Oregon  teachers  who  were  re-entering  the  profes¬ 
sion  in  1929-30;  teachers  who  spent  more  time  in  preparation  for  teaching 
stayed  longer  in  the  profession  and  moved  less  frequently  than  those  with  less 
training;  the  median  inexperienced  man  teacher  in  a  four-year  high  school 
received  $1,420  as  compared  with  $1,228  for  the  woman;  35  per  cent  of 
all  women  teachers  in  Oregon  were  married. 

The  value  of  this  study  would  have  been  enhanced  had  the  author 
further  analyzed  the  high-school  teaching  position  as  to  the  subjects  taught. 
The  oversupply  in  the  high-school  fields  likely  did  not  occur  in  all  subjects. 
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on  and  there  was  probably  an  undersupply  in  certain  subjects  and  combinations 

th  of  subjects.  The  author  assumed  that  all  graduates  of  the  teaching  courses 

were  inexperienced,  whereas  a  substantial  percentage  of  these  persons  likely 
lut  had  taught  before  graduation.  In  the  study  of  married  teachers  the  author 

ly*  assumed  that  all  women  who  had  “Mrs.”  before  their  names  were  married, 

tn-  whereas,  in  all  likelihood,  a  number  were  widowed  or  divorced. 

The  forms  on  which  the  data  were  collected  seemed  especially  well  suited 
to  the  purpose  and  gave  a  picture  of  the  total  teaching  experience  and  training 
of  virtually  all  of  the  Oregon  teachers,  since  they  required  records  of  educa- 
I  tional  service  from  1905  until  1930.  These  records  should  make  possible  a 
iity  number  of  studies  of  lines  of  progress  and  promotion  in  the  teaching  profes- 

ch,  sion  which  would  be  helpful  to  those  in  school  administration  and  teacher 

training. 

has  Earl  W.  Anderson 

the 

md  Lumley,  Frederick  H.  An  Investigation  of  the  Responses  Made  in  Leam- 

'stn  ing  a  Multiple  Choice  Maze.  Princeton,  New  Jersey:  Psychological  Review 

nd-  Company,  1931.  61  pp.  (Psychological  Review  Monograph,  No.  189) 

ble.  Forty  subjects  each  learned  three  mazes  consisting  of  series  of  letters  on 

of  a  typewriter.  The  responses  were  recorded  on  paper  tape  moving  at  a  con- 

5  as  stant  speed.  The  subject’s  verbal  reports  were  also  obtained.  These  data 

ide-  allowed  analyses  of  learning  records  in  terms  of:  grouping  of  the  letters,  for- 

t  in  ward  and  backward  association,  habit  interference  both  within  a  given  maze 

for  and  between  mazes,  variability  of  response,  and  inefficient  types  of  response 

lade  such  as  repetitions  of  this  same  error.  The  results  are  interpreted  in  terms 

rac-  of  the  theories  of  individuation  (Coghill)  and  differentiation  (Pavlov). 

D.  L.  Wolfle 

Books  to  Read 

y  of  Rugg,  Harold.  An  Introduction  to  Problems  of  American  Culture.  Boston: 
Ginn  and  Company,  1931.  xvi-|-6o5  pp. 

Dre-  This  book,  one  of  a  series  by  the  same  author,  introduces  a  number  of 

her-  significant  ideas  into  textbook  construction.  The  materials  are  based  upon 

nee,  the  findings  of  specialists  in  the  various  social-science  fields.  These  materials 

facts  I  developed  into  a  unified  course  in  social  science  which  integrates  the  work  of 
Tied  history,  geography,  civics,  and  economics.  The  author  has  not  let  his  reader 

forget  that  social  science  deals  with  people,  and  his  book  is  filled  with  the 
end  drama  of  human  living.  His  use  of  cartoons,  graphs,  diagrams,  and  pictures  is 

:eive  particularly  skillful.  This  book  and  the  series  of  which  it  is  a  part  should 

new  prove  valuable  not  only  to  secondary-school  pupils,  but  in  addition  it  repre- 

ofes-  sents  an  excellent  type  of  orientation  material  for  the  college  Freshman, 
hing  Edgar  Dale 

i  less 

:hool  New  York  Commission  on  Ventilation.  School  Ventilation.  New  York: 
It  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1931.  viii-|-73  PP* 

The  New  York  Commission  on  Ventilation  has  been  almost  continually 
ithor  in  operation  for  eighteen  years,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  few  research  activities 

Light.  have  evoked  as  much  criticism  and  argument  as  have  the  reports  of  this  com- 

jects,  mittee  during  these  years.  The  fact  that  the  present  report  is  announced  as 
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the  final  contribution  of  the  Commission  will  not  in  any  way  close  the 
debate  over  its  findings.  In  fact,  the  final  conclusions  of  the  Commission  are 
already  arousing  the  supporters  of  mechanical  ventilating  systems.  The 
reason  may  be  indicated  by  the  statement  of  the  Commission  that  “the  Com¬ 
mission  believes  that  the  evidence  unmistakably  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  window-gravity  method  of  ventilation  for  school  classrooms  (in  the  absence  I 
of  specific  unfavorable  conditions)  is  as  satisfactory  as  the  fan  system  and  is 
generally  more  satisfactory.”  Again  the  Commission  asserts  that  “the  present 
laws  and  regulations  requiring  a  supply  of  thirty  cubic  feet  of  air  per  pupil 
per  minute  in  the  schoolroom  have  no  justification  in  theory;  and,  in  prac¬ 
tice,  may  involve  a  serious  handicap  to  progress  in  the  art  of  school  ventila¬ 
tion.”  The  conclusions  of  this  Commission  after  years  of  research  are  not 
pleasing  to  manufacturers  of  costly  ventilating  equipment  for  school  buildings, 
but  the  weight  of  proof  now  rests  upon  them  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  their 
counterarguments  will  soon  be  heard. 

W.  E.  Arnold 

California.  Refort  of  the  California  Commission  for  the  Study  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Problems.  Sacramento,  California:  State  of  California,  1931.  Vol.  1, 
203  pp.  Vol.  II,  197  pp. 

This  report  is  of  interest  because  of  the  personnel  of  the  California  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Study  of  Educational  Problems  and  the  techniques  that  were 
used.  The  governor,  under  the  enabling  act,  appointed  nine  members  who 
were  not  engaged  in  or  connected  with  educational  work  in  the  state  and 
charged  these  men  and  women  with  the  investigation  of  the  educational, 
geographical,  financial,  and  organizational  problems  of  public  education  in 
the  state.  Educators  did  not  make  the  survey,  although  Mrs.  Dorsey,  super¬ 
intendent  emeritus  of  the  Los  Angeles  schools,  was  made  chairman  of  the 
Commission.  The  major  part  of  the  Commission’s  investigations  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  personal  interviews  with  one  hundred  individuals  possessing  special 
knowledge  of  one  or  more  of  the  problems  being  studied.  A  post-card  survey 
of  public  opinion  was  conducted,  and  approximately  sixty  thousand  persons 
were  addressed.  The  national  literature  was  studied,  and,  on  the  basis  of 
the  investigation,  recommendations  were  made  concerning  students’  problems, 
teachers’  problems,  school-organization  problems,  school  costs  and  revenues, 
and  miscellaneous  school  problems.  The  report  is  presented  in  an  unusually 
readable  form.  The  study  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  formulation  of 
public  opinion  concerning  the  present  methods  which  are  being  used  in  the 
California  school  system. 

W.  W.  Charters 

Boorman,  W.  Ryland.  Personality  in  Its  Teens,  New  York:  Macmillan 
Company,  1931.  xv-f-268  pp. 

The  chief  novelty  of  this  book  consists  in  the  technique  used  to  gather 
data.  Following  fairly  closely  the  methods  of  Thomas  and  Znaniecke,  the 
author  entered  into  correspondence  with  some  three  hundred  members  of 
Hi-Y  clubs  throughout  the  country.  Twenty  faithful  correspondents  were 
selected  for  careful  analysis  under  the  several  captions  of  Human  Relationship, 
Significant  Life  Situations,  Life  Principles.  No  pretense  is  made  at  proving 
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that  the  responses  given  are  anything  more  than  illustrative  of  certain  kinds  of 
attitude  which  are  common.  The  establishment  of  valid  general  principles 
requires  quite  different  techniques;  here  the  effort  is  to  broaden  and  deepen 
one’s  sympathetic  insight  into  boys’  life.  The  book  is  not  a  thriller,  but  it 
succeeds  fairly  well  in  its  purpose.  The  reviewer  suspects,  however,  that  a 
novelized  account  might  do  this  even  better. 

H.  B.  English 

Pitkin,  Walter  B.  The  Psychology  of  Achievement.  New  York;  Simon 
and  Schuster,  1930.  xi+S02  pp. 

To  write  a  readable  book  these  days  on  popular  psychology  is  a  sure-fire 
method  of  building  up  one’s  bank  account.  The  public  during  the  past  five 
years  has  been  deluged  with  books  attempting  to  inform  the  layman  of  his 
psychological  constitution.  The  present  volume  is  one  of  this  number.  It  is 
written  by  a  professor  of  journalism  at  Columbia  University  who  has  had 
training  in  psychology  but  who  has  found  the  pursuit  of  journalism  more 
profitable  than  psychological  investigations  in  the  laboratory.  If  one  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  reading  a  fairly  good  popularization  of  current  psychology,  this 
volume  will  suit  that  purpose  very  well.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  one  objects 
to  an  exclamatory  style  and  prefers  his  psychology  from  an  acknowledged 
psychologist  rather  than  from  a  journalist,  this  is  certainly  not  the  book  to  read. 

W.  H.  Cowley 

Keatince,  M.  W.  Comenius.  New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company, 
Inc.,  1931.  255  pp.  (McGraw-Hill  Education  Classics) 

Mr.  Keatinge,  who  in  1896  did  an  excellent  piece  of  work  in  translating 
and  editing  the  first  English  version  of  The  Great  Didactic  of  Comenius,  now 
provides  that  great  classic  in  a  considerably  abridged  form,  together  with  a 
brief  introduction  and  a  few  short  excerpts  from  Comenius’  textbooks.  This 
volume  will  be  useful  to  those  who  do  not  have  access  to  the  larger  work. 

R.  H.  Eckelberry 

Coleman,  William  Henry.  A  Critique  of  SfeUing  Vocabulary  Investiga¬ 
tion,  Greeley,  Colorado:  Colorado  State  Teachers  College,  1931.  ix-j- 
119  pp. 

The  author  of  this  monograph  presents  in  an  able  fashion  some  of  the 
critical  problems  facing  the  curriculum-maker  in  the  field  of  spelling.  These 
problems  relate  to  the  relative  merits  of  adult  and  child  needs,  the  grade- 
placement  of  words,  and  the  utility  of  spelling  rules.  He  criticizes  Thorndike 
for  the  inclusion  of  material  written  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  but 
points  out  that  Thorndike  has  compensated  in  part  for  this  deficiency  by  his 
system  of  weights.  This  criticism  would,  however,  apply  less  to  the  more 
recently  published  word  list  by  Thorndike. 

Coleman  indicates  that  Horn  may  have  failed  to  sample  properly  all 
writing  done  by  men  and  women  of  all  ages  and  occupational  groups.  The 
Jones  list  is  criticized  because  it  considers  only  child  needs  and  was  completed 
sixteen  years  ago.  Some  of  the  criticisms  are  trenchant,  others  merely  inter¬ 
esting  hypotheses  which  ought  to  be  investigated.  The  reviewer  doubts,  for 
example,  that  significant  changes  have  (x:curred  in  the  basic  spelling  vocabulary 
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in  the  last  sixteen  years.  Curriculum-makers  will  be  interested  in  the  vocab¬ 
ulary  of  3,001  words  which  represents  a  combined  spelling  list. 

Edgar  Dale  | 

.  .  V  i 

Student  Teaching  in  Ohio,  1929-31 

[Continued  from  fage  233] 

8.  That  substitute  teaching  should  not  be  accepted  as  student  teaching. 

It  should  not  be  done  by  individuals  who  are  not  certificated  to  teach,  j 

9.  That  the  stafiF  of  the  training  school  should  be  a  part  of  the  college 

or  university  faculty.  [ 

10.  That  by  September,  1934,  all  supervising  teachers  in  all  teacher¬ 

training  institutions  should  have  Masters’  degrees.  This  should  in¬ 
clude  intensive  training  in  supervision. 

1 1 .  That  present  subsidies  should  be  increased  to  raise  the  standard  of 
preparation  to  the  standard  of  the  M.A.  degree.  This  requires  a 
salary  differential  applied  to  about  60  per  cent  of  seven  hundred 
supervising  teachers.  This  typical  differential  is  about  $253  a  year 
for  the  state  at  large.  To  do  this  will  require  a  total  of  $110,814 
per  year  in  addition  to  the  present  subsidies. 

12.  That  the  institutions  should  continue  their  present  subsidies  and, 
where  possible,  should  increase  them  to  add  to  the  laboratory-school 
staff  and  to  assure  a  staff  prepared  for  the  work.  The  institutions 
not  using  subsidies  should  establish  them,  if  the  work  is  continued. 

13.  That  the  state  should  subsidize  public  schools  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions  in  order  to  secure  a  qualified  staff  in  the  laboratory  schools,  but  | 
should  not  subsidize  private  institutions. 

14.  That  the  larger  and  stronger  institutions  should  take  vigorous  action 
at  once  to  remedy  the  situation  found. 

15.  That  the  practices  akin  to  “farming  out”  student  teachers  should  not 
be  approved  until  guaranties  are  provided  for  effective  supervision. 

16.  That  institutions  preparing  secondary-school  teachers  should  guide 
more  students  into  preparation  for  elementary-school  teaching  and 
eliminate  more  of  the  weaker  candidates  for  careers  in  teaching. 

The  study  was  made  to  secure  information  which  could  be 
used  to  improve  the  preparation  of  teachers.  Since  the  study 
was  completed,  the  effects  of  the  financial  depression  have  be¬ 
come  much  more  obvious  than  before.  It  is,  therefore,  probable 
that  it  will  be  impossible  for  many  of  the  institutions  to  increase  j 
their  financial  support  of  this  work.  This,  however,  should  not  | 
prevent  vigorous  attempts  to  carry  out  other  desired  changes. 

[Vol.  XI,  No.  9] 
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Two  forms  of  A  Standardized  Test  in  Educational  Psy¬ 
chology  have  been  prepared  by  E.  F.  Potthoff  and  S.  M. 
Corey,  and  published  by  the  Public  School  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany.  Each  form  is  composed  of  three  parts,  General  Educa¬ 
tional  Psychology,  Psychology  of  Learning,  and  Psychology  of 
the  School  Subjects.  Each  of  the  parts  is  made  up  of  twenty- 
five  multiple-response  items.  The  authors  state  that  the  mate¬ 
rials  for  the  tests  were  selected  from  an  analysis  of  seven 
textbooks  in  educational  psychology  published  since  1927. 

No  other  evidence  of  validity  is  presented,  but  an  inspection 
of  the  items  makes  it  apparent  that  the  examinations  measure 
only  the  recall  of  information.  Other  important  outcomes  of 
instruction,  such  as  a  critical  evaluation  of  psychological  studies, 
the  interpretation  of  psychological  phenomena,  the  application 
of  psychological  principles  to  new  situations  in  education,  are 
neglected  altogether. 

No  evidence  of  the  reliability  or  comparability  of  the  two 
forms  is  given,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  value  of  the  tests 
will  be  limited  to  surveys  of  information  recalled,  or  to  stimu¬ 
late  students  to  read  the  textbook. 

A  BOOKLET  of  teaching  exercises  called  “Instructional 
Tests  in  General  Science,”  prepared  by  Earl  R.  Glenn 
and  Benjamin  C.  Gruenberg,  has  recently  been  published  by 
the  World  Book  Company,  Yonkers,  New  York.  The  value 
of  these  tests  lies  primarily  in  their  stimulation  and  direction  of 
study  rather  than  in  the  provision  of  accurate  measures  of 
pupils’  achievement.  Exercises  to  be  used  by  pupils  working 
independently  which  require  the  interpretation  of  experiments, 
the  collection  of  information,  and  the  application  of  the  data  to 
new  situations  should  be  helpful  to  teachers  of  science.  The 
Instructional  Tests  are  suggestive  of  the  possibilities  of  such 
exercises. 

The  material  in  these  tests  has  been  carefully  selected  to 
represent  the  content  of  typical  general-science  courses  includ¬ 
ing  facts,  generalizations,  explanations,  numerical  problems, 
biography,  vocabulary,  and  diagrams  which  are  found  in  the 
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commonly  used  textbooks.  Whether  they  serve  to  promote 
the  most  important  objectives  of  general-science  teaching  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  way  they  are  used  and  the  previous  instruction 
of  the  pupils.  That  is  to  say,  an  exercise  may  call  for  inde¬ 
pendent  thinking  and  application  of  principles  when  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  exercise  is  really  new  to  the  pupil,  but  if  in  class  or 
in  the  textbook  this  same  situation  has  already  been  presented 
the  pupil  may  successfully  answer  the  test  question  merely  by 
recalling  the  solution  previously  presented.  Hence,  the  greatest 
value  can  be  obtained  from  such  exercises  when  they  are  care¬ 
fully  integrated  by  the  teacher  into  the  entire  plan  of  learning 
activities. 

As  achievement  tests  these  are  less  valuable  since  any  in¬ 
dividual  test  is  not  highly  reliable  nor  comprehensive.  The 
objectivity  of  the  scoring  makes  it  possible  for  the  pupil  to  check 
his  own  responses,  thus  facilitating  their  use  as  self-directive 
aids  to  careful  study. 

The  fifth  form  of  the  New  Stanford  Achievement  Test, 
both  for  Primary  and  for  Advanced  Examinations,  has  been 
published  by  the  World  Book  Company,  Yonkers,  New  York. 
The  wide  use  of  the  previous  forms  of  these  tests,  their  ex¬ 
tensive  experimental  use,  and  the  care  exercised  in  devising 
comparable  forms  make  these  examinations  valuable  for  the 
periodic  measurement  of  achievement.  The  new  form  is 
objective  and  as  highly  reliable  as  the  previous  forms  were. 
The  exercises  represent  the  typical  content  taught  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  and  sample  a  wide  variety  of  abilities.  The 
examinations  will  have  wide  use  particularly  as  survey  tests. 

R.  W.  Tyler 


